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ONE OR TWO WORLDS? 


The Dilemma of American Foreign Policy 


* 


Mr. Morcentuau: What should American foreign policy be? 
The controversy around the speech by Henry Wallace has made 
this the most widely debated question of the day. 

American foreign policy today, of course, means American 
policy toward Russia. What choices does America have in deal- 
ing with Russia? Secretary of State Byrnes and Henry Wallace 
seem to present alternative policies which are conflicting.! What 
are the advantages and weaknesses of these policies? 

Stevenson, what is your view of the making of the peace? 


Mr. Stevenson: The present conflicts with Russia were 
unthinkable to most of us a year or so ago. People were declaim- 
_ ing about the bright new world of peace and light. They have 
been quickly disillusioned, and now, with the same intemper- 
ance, speculation about war fills the press and the air. 


t President Truman, after first indorsing the Henry Wallace speech of Sep- 
tember 12 as representing the policy of his administration and as not being a 
change in American policy toward Russia, summoned a press conference on 
September 14 and issued the following statement: 

“There has been a natural misunderstanding regarding the answer I made to 

_ a question asked at the press conference on Thursday, September twelfth, with 
' reference to the speech of the Secretary of Commerce delivered in New York 
later that day. The question was answered extemporaneously and my answer 
_ did not convey the thought that I intended it to convey. 
“It was my intention to express the thought that I approved the right of the 
_ Secretary of Commerce to deliver the speech, I did not intend to indicate that I 
approved the speech as constituting a statement of the foreign policy of this 
country. 

“There has been no change in the established foreign policy of our govern- 
ment. There will be no significant change in that policy without discussion and 
' conference among the President, the Secretary of State and Congressional 
leaders.” 
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I think we are too impatient, too volatile. Making peace is 
harder than making war. We seem to have forgotten about the 
chaos and the turmoil that followed the last war and the last 
peace. 

Russia was not present then. There was no fundamental un- 
derlying conflict between the East and the West the way there 
is now. This is the most elemental struggle the world has ever 
suffered. Making peace this time will be harder than ever before. 

The Paris Conference is just the beginning. Germany and 
Japan and a host of questions are still a long way ahead. Even 
then peace will not be documents. It will be secured only by the 
patient, slow development of mutual confidence and self-dis- 
cipline for years to come. 

Perhaps an optimist would say that it is a good thing that 
documentary peacemaking is so hard. If it were quick and sim- 
ple, perhaps a people so easily diverted as we are would forget 
about it too soon. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Kuh, you just came back to the United 
States after thirteen years in England. How do the British look 
at the Russian question? 


Mr. Kuu: To anyone who has come home to America from 
Britain lately, like myself, the contrast between the American 
and British attitude toward Russia right now is certainly strik- 
ing. 

The Russians, of course, have become unpopular in Britain. 
Most Englishmen are puzzled, querulous, and cold toward 
Soviet policy and actions nowadays. But there is almost no talk 
of war and still less of an early or unavoidable war. 

By comparison, most of us Americans seem a little out of 
breath and even a little hysterical on the subject. 
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Mr. Stevenson: Why is there this difference? 


Mr. Kuu: I suppose that there are three main reasons for the 
difference. First, the Englishman is less excitable. They tell a 
story about a group of tourists riding in a rubberneck wagon 
through the Swiss Alps. The car swings around a mountainside, 
skids, and for just a moment wobbles on the edge of the four- 
thousand-foot precipice, but then rights itself and drives on. 

A Frenchman in the back seat screams and swoons, but an 
instant later he is himself again, laughing and telling an off-color 
story to the glamorous girl at his side. The English tourist 
throughout is calm, poker-faced, and poker-souled. Two hours 
later the tourists pull up at a country inn for refreshments. By 
this time the Frenchman has completely forgotten the episode 
and fallen asleep, but the Englishman suddenly has a nervous 
breakdown. 


Mr. Stevenson: But why is there this sharp contrast be- 
tween the American and British attitudes toward Russia? 


Mr. Kou: First, the Briton is more phlegmatic and detached 
and keeps his well-tailored pants on. 

Secondly, British newspapers and radio are more self-dis- 
ciplined. You have no newscasters and commentators on the air 
over there who sensationalize almost every incident or argument 
with Russia, perhaps partly in order to sell more vacuum 
cleaners or baby carriages. Thirdly, the British Labor Move- 
ment is today the British government, and, although over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist, it has a long tradition of sym- 
pathy for Russia. Even when relations cool, the twenty million 
British industrial workers and a good many members of the 
middle class have a big reserve of Anglo-Russian friendship on 
which to draw. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Furthermore, there is also the fact that 
the British have a much longer tradition in dealing with Russia. 
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The differences with Russia which we experience now for the 
first time are an old story for the British who remember their 
nineteenth-century history. 


Mr. Kun: That is quite true. They also have been in formal 
diplomatic relations with Russia very much longer than we 
have. 

There is, too, another factor as far as the tone on the radio in 
the two countries is concerned, and that is that the British radio 
is a semioffcial institution, which is almost a government 
monopoly. There is no competing radio. The people who run the 
British Broadcasting Company and who speak on it are in fact 
working for an institution which is government-chartered. Per- 
haps that has something to do, despite its defects, with a greater 
sense of responsibility. 


Mr. Morcenrtuau: How, then, do we explain the still wide- 
spread opinion in this country that we are following blindly the 
lead of a British foreign policy and more especially a British 
imperialist policy ?? 


Mr. Kun: In Britain you get quite a different slant on that 


2 Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace in a speech on September 12 in New 
York said, in part: 

“Certainly we like the British people as individuals. But to make Britain the 
key to our foreign policy would be, in my opinion, the height of folly. We must 
not let the reactionary leadership of the Republican party force us into that 
position. We must not let British balance-of-power manipulations determine 
whether and when the United States gets into war. 

“Make no mistake about it—the British imperialistic policy in the Near East 
alone, combined with Russian retaliation, would lead the United States straight 
to war unless we have a clearly-defined and realistic policy of our own. 

“Neither of these two great powers wants war now, but the danger is that, 
whatever their intentions may be, their current policies may eventually lead to 
war. To prevent war and insure our survival in a stable world, it is essential that 
we look abroad through our own American eyes and not through the eyes of 
either the British Foreign Office or a pro-British or anti-Russian press. 

“In this connection, I want one thing clearly understood. I am neither anti- 
British nor pro-British—neither anti-Russian nor pro-Russian. And just two 
days ago, when President Truman read these words, he said that they represented 
the policy of his Administration.” 
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because the British concern is that they are falling too much into 
dependency on the United States. 

You remember the very strong opposition in the British 
House of Commons and among the British people toward accept- 
ing the American loan. That opposition comes from both the 
Right and the Left for different reasons. On the Right they are 
afraid that the Dominions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand— 
are drifting too rapidly into the American orbit. On the Left 
they are afraid that a capitalistic America will retard the social 
democratic program of the Labor government. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But still, whatever the differences be- 
tween American and British opinion on the Russian question 
may be, the British as well as we must be aware of the tre- 
mendous tension which exists between the Western world and 
Russia—of the crisis which evidently exists in our relations with 
Russia. There are charges and countercharges by Molotov and 
Byrnes. 

In our own country, in recent days, we have heard two dif- 
ferent foreign policies proposed by Byrnes and Truman, on the 
one hand, and Henry Wallace, on the other. 

What is the official American foreign policy as represented by 
Secretary of State Byrnes? 


Mr. Stevenson: I shall not purport to state the official policy, 
but, speaking for myself alone, perhaps I could condense it into 
three propositions. 

The Soviets must feel confident that Europe will not turn 
against them again. 

Great Britain, western Europe, and the United States must, 
in turn, feel confident that the whole of Europe will not fall 
under Russian military domination. 

3 On July 16, 1946, Secretary of State Byrnes, in a report on the Paris meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, United States, and Russia, stated: 


“I do not believe that the Soviets fully realize the doubts and suspicions 
which they have raised in the minds of those in other countries who want to be 
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Mr. Kun: May] just interrupt there? I want to include Japan. 
That is, the Soviets must feel that Asia must not turn against 
them. 


Mr. Stevenson: I presume that would be a quite proper 
addition. 

I should like to add, also, that Europe should not become a 
house divided against itself. Europe must have the freedom to 
plan and to live as a great united community—not as a Russian 
or a British bloc in Europe but as a European bloc. I think that 
this is what Secretary Byrnes has been trying to do. 

On the whole I think that we have sought a reasonable com- 
promise peace and not the advancement of direct national or 
regional interests. In our own interests, we must try to make 


their friends by the aloofness, coolness and hostility with which they have re- 
ceived America’s offer to guarantee jointly the continued disarmament of Ger- 
many. 

“lad America been a party to such a guarantee after World War I, World 
War II would never have occurred, and the Soviet Union would never have been 
attacked and devastated. 

“Ts German militarism going to be used as a pawn in a struggle between the 
East and the West and is German militarism again to be given the chance to 
divide and conquer? 

“To that question there must be an unequivocal answer, for equivocation 
will increase unbearably the tensions and strains which men of good will every- 
where are striving to relieve. 

“The Soviets stated that our proposed treaty was inadequate; that it did not 
assure the de-Nazification and democratization of Germany; that it did not 
assure them reparations. But these are political matters which are already dealt 
with in the Potsdam agreement. 

“Our military agreement of June 5, 1945, provided for the prompt disarma- 
ment of armed forces and demilitarization of war plants. By our twenty-five-year 
treaty we propose that when Germany is once disarmed, we shall see that she 
stays disarmed. We cannot understand Soviet opposition, especially as Generalis- 
simo Stalin on last December 24 agreed with me in principle on this subject. 

“The Soviet representative stated he had reports that in the British zone the 
disarming of military forces was not being carried out. The British representative 
stated he had reports that in the Soviet zone German war plants were being 
operated. 

“We asked that the control commission investigate the accuracy of both 
reports. The British and the French agreed. But the Soviet Government would 
not agree to the investigation unless we limited it to the disarmament of armed 


forces.” 
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Europe work.4 We have fought two wars to prevent Europe’s 
falling exclusively into the hands of a single power, and we 
might well fight another. And if we do, as General Marshall has 
said, the United States will probably be the first victim of attack 
in another major war, wherever it generates. 


Mr. MorcentuHau: These are most certainly the ultimate 
aims of American foreign policy, but how does that American 


4On September 6 at Stuttgart, Germany, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes said, in what was regarded as a reply to the July 10 speech by Molotov, 
who had declared for German unity and against the annihilation of Germany: 

“We intend to continue our interest in the affairs of Europe and of the world. 


“Ttis the view of the American Government that the German people through- 
out Germany, under proper safeguards, should now be given the primary re- 
sponsibility for the running of their own affairs..... 

“Security forces will probably have to remain in Germany for a long period. 
I want no misunderstanding. We will not shirk our duty. We are not withdraw- 
ing. As long as an occupation force is required in Germany the Army of the 
United States will be a part of that occupation force..... 

“While we shall insist that Germany observe the principles of peace, good 
neighborliness and humanity, we do not want Germany to become the satellite 
of any power or to live under a dictatorship, foreign or domestic. The American 
people hope to see peaceful, democratic Germans become and remain free and 
independent..... 

“|... As a result of the agreement at Yalta, Poland ceded to the Soviet 

Union territory east of the Curzon Line. Because of this, Poland asked for re- 
vision of her northern and western frontiers. The United States will support 
revision of these frontiers in Poland’s favor. However, the extent of the area to 
be ceded to Poland must be determined when the final settlement is agreed 
upon. :; 
“The United States does not feel that it can deny to France, which has been 
invaded three times by Germany in seventy years, its claim to the Saar territory, 
whose economy has long been closely linked with France. Of course, if the Saar 
territory is integrated with France she should readjust her reparation claims 
against Germany. 

“Except as here indicated, the United States will not support encroachment 
on territory which is indisputably German or any division of Germany which is 
not genuinely desired by the people concerned. So far as the United States is 
aware the people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to remain united with the 
rest of Germany. And the United States will not oppose their desire..... 

“The American people want to return the government of Germany to the 
German people. Ihe American people want to help the German people to win 
their way back to an honorable place among the free and peace-loving nations 


of the world.” 
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foreign policy, as represented by Mr. Byrnes, work itself out in 
the day-by-day operations of our State Department and our 
diplomatic representatives? 


Mr. Kun: In fact, are we not facing a situation in which two 
rival blocs exist? Is it not off the beam to talk about blocs in the 
future tense? Shall we have blocs? Or will we have blocs? Should 
we have them? Is it not true that they are there and that we 
must find some method of coping with that situation? 


Mr. Morcentuav: This is certainly not the official American 
foreign policy, for Mr. Byrnes several times has stated the 
opinion that he refuses to divide the world into different blocs,s 
that this is one world, and that, so to speak—those are my own 
words of Byrnes—the isolation of previous times must be re- 
placed by a kind of universal intervention on the part of the 
United States. 


Mr. Kun: That is true. I think that Byrnes said, “We wi// 
not seek to divide a world which is one and indivisible.” Now if 
he had said, “‘We ought not to divide a world which is one and 
indivisible,” of course, there would have been no dissent. Byrnes 


5On August 9, 1946, in Paris, Secretary of State Byrnes spoke to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers as follows: 

“Whence comes this talk of blocs? By what right do those who vote, ballot 
after ballot, with the Soviet Union call those of us who do not always agree with 

“. . .. When the Soviet proposal on voting procedure is defeated by the over- 
whelming vote of 15 to 6 here in this conference the charge is made that the de- 
feat was brought about by an Anglo-Saxon bloc. 

“What loose and wicked talk this is..... The United States, which has 
steadfastly pursued a policy of friendship with all peace-loving nations and has 
firmly opposed all forms of exclusive political or economic arrangements, is 
accused of being leader of a bloc. 

“Gentlemen of the conference, we have come here to make peace. We want 
to work with all nations. We are not going to gang up against any nation. We 
have been willing to make concessions to harmonize our views with others. But 
we do not intend to make all the concessions. We have not fought for a free 
world in order to dictate terms of peace to our allies or to let them dictate terms 
of peace to us.” 
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is an able and intelligent man, but this sounds a little like Jimmy 
in Wonderland, because those two worlds exist, and the ques- 
tion is what we should do about it. 


Mr. STEVENSON: It does not advance us very much to say 
that we should recognize that Russia has a sphere of influence 
in eastern Europe. That hardly needs to be pointed out, nor is 
it anything new for that matter. 

This section of the world has always been dominated by some 
power. Once it was the Turks and the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. After the last war, France dominated eastern Europe in her 
effort to keep Germany encircled. After Munich it fell under 
German domination. Now it is Russian domination. 

For that matter, almost every smaller country is in the sphere 
of influence under some great power. 


Mr. Kun: Right. 


Mr. Stevenson: But if Secretary Wallace is proposing that 
the United States, which is the co-author of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the United Nations and which has been the proponent of 
freer trade and the policy of tolerance, live and let live, and equal 
opportunity, should now embrace the principle of a rigid exclu- 
sive Russian bloc in eastern Europe, or, for that matter, a 
rigid exclusive British bloc in western Europe, or in the Near 
East, or an exclusive United States bloc in Latin America, then 
I would respectfully dissent. 

I do not believe that he was proposing that. I suspect that he 
knows, far better than I do, that exclusive blocs, economic and 
political, mean continuous political guerrilla warfare. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would agree with that, but the question 
is not what is the absolute good in the situation, which certainly 
would be the disappearance of spheres of influence and the es- 
tablishment of one world; but what is the lesser evil, if there is 
one, to spheres of influence? 
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One might easily say, and Mr. Wallace seems to think so, that 
the policy pursued by Mr. Byrnes is a greater evil than the policy 
which Wallace advocates. The frank recognition of exclusive 
spheres of influence and no intervention of the United States in 
the Russian sphere and no intervention on the part of Russia in 
the American sphere is the policy presented by Henry Wallace. 


Mr. Kun: May I point out one thing? It seems to me that 
there is a very broad and deep popular misunderstanding on 
this point. 

A great many people are speaking as if Wallace were advocat- 
ing a world of two blocs as something desirable, as something to 
be attained. 

Is it not far more true that he recognizes the existence of 
these two blocs and is proposing that we should find an ac- 
commodation between them, and sit down at the table and 
discuss the conflicts? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Mr. Wallace also seems to think that 
interference by the United States in the Russian sphere and 
interference by Russia in the American sphere will, with much 
greater inevitability, lead to war than the policy of mutual non- 
interference. 


Mr. Kuu: I do not myself think that Wallace’s proposal is an 
advocacy of two blocs any more than the man who invented the 
dike is responsible for the flood. 


Mr. Stevenson: I do not either. I cannot believe that he pro- 
poses two blocs. 

I think that it is inconsistent with our traditions. I think that 
it is inconsistent with the principles we have enunciated in our 


hopes to bring a better world out of this war than the previous 
world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Does not the whole problem of American 
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foreign policy hinge upon the interpretation of the ultimate Rus- 
sian intentions?® 

Stevenson, what are, in your opinion, the alternative inter- 
pretations of the Russian foreign policy of the past year? 


Mr. STEvENson: I cannot presume for a moment to tell you 
what the Russian short-term or long-term foreign policy is. I 
can summarize what seem to be the two prevalent views of 
Russian policy that have developed in our comment in this 
country. 

One holds, of course, that Russia’s intransigence, her aggres- 
siveness in negotiation, reflects the renewal of the Marxian mis- 
sion to communize the world and thus to improve the lot of the 
common man and to insure the peace by making this one world, 
one Communist world, or at least reducing the area of dissent to 
impotence. 

Then there is another general prevalent view, and that holds 
that the Russian leaders are frightened to death of us. 


Mr. Kun: Why do you think that they are frightened, 
Stevenson? 


Mr. Stevenson: I think this view holds that they are fright- 
ened of us, and the Russians are trying desperately to prepare 
for an ultimate attack by getting as much strategic military 
advantage and as many resources and as many allies as they can 
now while the getting is good. 


Mr. Kun: Do you not think perhaps that there is another 
factor in the Russian fear? We are all very familiar with the 
causes of our fear of Russia: the closed area and all that goes 


6On September 11 Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican, of Ohio, charged 
President ‘1ruman’s administration with appeasement of Russia and said that 
“this nation is in as much danger from abroad now as before the war.” He stated 
that the Lemocratic administration, by appeasement of Russia, had “only 
helped to build up the greatest totalitarian state the world has ever seen.” 

He warned that “‘we stand in danger of losing all the purposes and ideals for 
which we fought.” 
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with it; the Communist system which the American people dis- 
like; and their suppression of civil liberty and all that. 
At the same time, if you were a Russian..... 


Mr. Stevenson: IJ think that there is substantial basic mis- 
apprehension about the motives and purposes of the Western 
world. After all, the Russians recall only too vividly the inter- 
vention of all the Western powers on Russian soil after the last 
war, after the revolution. 

They recall only too well, I suspect, the obvious hostility to 
communism in the interval between the wars. They see Britain 
and the United States sharing a common language and common 
traditions and sitting on bases that stretch right across the face 
of the globe to Russian frontiers in the East and the West. 


Mr. Morcentuau: So the Russian foreign policy of recent 
times could be explained by the desire of Russia to be secure 
against another invasion from the West. 


Mr. STEvENson: Or you could say that both these prevailing 
views are but parts of one. I think that many people think that 
these two views should be linked together as two steps of one 
over-all policy by the Russians to get as much security now as 
possible and, then, with enlarged power and influence, to renew 
the crusade for world communism. 

I do not presume personally, as I have tried to explain, to 
know what Russian policy is. 


Mr. Kuu: Do you not think that there is another factor as 
well? In meeting Russia, do you ask yourself whether it is 
enough to get tough?? Is it also desirable that we should juxta- 


7 Secretary of Commerce Wallace in his New York speech of September 12 
said, in part: 

“Add to all this the tremendous emotional power which Marxism and 
Leninism gives to the Russian leaders—and then we can realize that we are 
reckoning with a force which cannot be handled successfully by a ‘get-tough- 
with-Russia’ policy. ‘Getting tough’ never bought anything real and lasting— 
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pose against the Soviet communistic program a program of our 
own which is socially and economically progressive? 


Mr. STEVENSON: Certainly. 


Mr. Kuu: Is not that called into question when in areas like 
Germany, for example, we find ourselves supporting old-line 
German politicians who went along with the Nazis. We sup- 
port men like Alfred Hugenberg, who is now a political leader in 
the Western Allied zone of Germany, and who was in the first 
Hitler government. 

Does not the same apply to Japan, where we are giving sup- 
port to industrialists and politicians who were deeply involved in 
Japan, before and after Pearl Harbor? 


Mr. Morcentuau: You are certainly right if one answers 
your question in isolation. It is certainly more desirable for the 
United States to support socially progressive movements than 
socially reactionary movements. 

But if one starts with the assumption, as many people do, that 
Russia pursues a policy of unlimited imperialistic expansion and 
that, therefore, sooner or later an armed conflict between Russia 
and the West is inevitable, then anybody who is against Russia is 
our natural ally, and it makes little difference whether this 
natural ally is a full Fascist, a semi-Fascist, or a reactionary. 


Mr. Kun: Even with that premise, would we not stand a 
much greater chance of winning as allies the mass of these people 
if we had a program which offers them security and greater par- 
ticipation in the things that we value? 


whether for schoolyard bullies or businessmen or world powers. The tougher we 
get, the tougher the Russians will get..... 

“We must not let our Russian policy be guided or influenced by those inside 
or outside the United States who want war with Russia. This does not mean 
appeasement. 

“We most earnestly want peace with Russia—but we want to be met half- 
way. We want cooperation. And I believe that we can get cooperation once 
Russia understands that our primary objective is neither saving the British 
Empire nor purchasing oil in the Near East with the lives of American soldiers.” 
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Mr. Stevenson: I would like to say that clearly an anti- 
Russian policy is no policy at all. What we have to do in our 
country is to advocate principles. We have to establish principles 
and support them all over the world. 

The sort of policy we must have, and the policy that I think 
we have had, is not an anti-Russian policy. It is a pro-democratic 
policy. 

Mr. Morcentuau: But the opinion which is very widely 
held, not only by the Russians, not only by the Communists in 
the Western countries, but which was even expressed by at least 
semiofficial spokesmen of our government, is to the effect that 
our policy is anti-Russian. For instance, we support Franco half- 
heartedly in Spain because we are anti-Russian; we support the | 
Greek monarchy because we are anti-Russian; and we woo the : 
reactionary elements in western Germany because we are anti-_ 
Russian. So we may easily be pro-democratic but anti-Russian 
and all at the same time. 


Mr. Stevenson: I think that perhaps confusion can arise as 
to whether or not in this use of terms it is anti-Russian or pro- 
democratic in any one aspect of our policy and the execution of | 
our policy abroad. 

I think that what fundamentally underlies the discussion or 
the debate, however, is what kind of new world we want. 

Do we go forward, or do we stand rigid on the past; or do we 
permit the development in the world now of distributions of 
power which in our judgment might not be calculated to insure 
the peace but to provoke hostility? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would only repeat in regard to this 
point what I have tried to express before—that in politics it is 
never a question between the perfect good and the perfect evil. 
It is always a question of choice between two evils. The only 
question one must ask one’s self, therefore, is what in this con- 
crete situation is the lesser evil? Is it spheres of influence, or is it 
universal intervention? 
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Mr. Kus: Right! Is not that perhaps in part what is in Henry 
Wallace’s mind?* You can be very happy on a toboggan, but per- 
haps you can bea trifle happier if you know where you are going 
to land. Wallace is suggesting that, since we are in the two-bloc 
system, we should know where those two blocs are going. 


8 In his September 12 speech, Secretary Wallace said, in part: 

“The real peace treaty we now need is between the United States and Russia. 
On our part, we should recognize that we have no more business in the political 
affairs of eastern Europe than Russia has in the political affairs of Latin America, 
western Europe, and the United States. We may not like what Russia does in 
eastern Europe. Her type of land reform, industrial expropriation, and suppres- 
sion of basic liberties offends the great majority of the people of the United 
States. But whether we like it or not, the Russians will try to socialize their 
sphere of influence just as we try to democratize our sphere of influence. This 
applies also to Germany and Japan. We are striving to democratize Japan and 
our area of control in Germany, while Russia strives to socialize eastern Ger- 
many. 

“As for Germany, we all must recognize that an equitable settlement, based 
on a unified German nation, is absolutely essential to any lasting European 
settlement. This means that Russia must be assured that never again can Ger- 
man industry be converted into military might to be used against her—and 
Britain, western Europe, and the United States must be certain that Russia’s 
German policy will not become a tool of Russian design against western 
Europe. 

“The Russians have no more business in stirring up native Communists to 
political activity in western Europe, Latin America, and the United States than 
we have in interfering in the politics of eastern Europe and Russia. We know 
what Russia is up to in eastern Europe, for example, and Russia knows what we 
are up to. We cannot permit the door to be closed against our trade in eastern 
Europe any more than we can in China. But at the same time we have to recog- 
nize that the Balkans are closer to Russia than to us—and that Russia cannot 
permit either England or the United States to dominate the politics of that area. 

“China is a special case and although she holds the longest frontier in the 
world with Russia, the interests of world peace demand that China remain free 
from any sphere of influence, either politically or economically..... 

“Russian ideas of social-economic justice are going to govern nearly a 
third of the world. Our ideas of free enterprise democracy will govern much of 
the rest. The two ideas will endeavor to prove which can deliver the most satis- 
faction to the common man in their respective areas of political dominance. But 
by mutual agreement, this competition should be put on a friendly basis and the 
Russians should stop conniving against us in certain areas of the world just as 
we should stop scheming against them in other parts of the world. Let the results 
of the two systems speak for themselves. 

“Meanwhile, the Russians should stop teaching that their form of Com- 
munism must, by force if necessary, ultimately triumph over democratic capi- 
talism—while we should close our ears to those among us who would have us 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. It seems to me that by following such 
a course one might easily find an answer to that overshadowing 
question as to what the actual intentions of Russia are. For if 
we say to Russia, ““‘We make you as secure as you want to be in 
eastern Europe; we take our hands off eastern Europe,” and 
if then Russia continues to try to expand beyond those limits: 
upon which we have agreed, then we know, once and for all, that 
Russia is embarking upon an imperialistic policy of unlimited 
expansion. 

But if, on the other hand, Russia is satisfied with being secure 
in her western frontiers in eastern Europe, then we have a basis 
for a peaceful cooperation in the future. At the present time we 
can only surmise what the intentions of Russia are. 


Mr. Stevenson: Perhaps we have some disagreement here as 
to whether or not our policy should be the frank, cynical recog- 
nition of spheres of exclusive political and economic interest in 
the world. 

For my part I think that we have to go much further than 
that if we are going to attempt to bring out of this war some of 
the hopes and aspirations of mankind which we have enunciated 
so often. 

As long as you talk about the possibility of frank recognition 
of these exclusive spheres of influence, I wonder if you could 
define for me what each sphere of influence would be. What 


believe that Russian Communism and our free enterprise system cannot live, one 
with another, in a profitable and productive peace. 

' “Under friendly peaceful competition the Russian world and the American 
world will gradually become more alike. The Russians will be forced to grant 
more and more of the personal freedoms; and we shall become more and more 
absorbed with the problems of social-economic justice. 

“Russia must be convinced that we are not planning for war against her and 
we must be certain that Russia is not carrying on territorial expansion or world 
domination through native Communists faithfully following every twist and 
turn in the Moscow party line. But in this competition, we must insist on an open 
door for trade throughout the world. There will always be an ideological con- 
flict—but that is no reason why diplomats cannot work out a basis for both 
systems to live safely in the world side by side.” 
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‘assurance could you give me that neither we nor the Russians 
would trespass on each other’s spheres in the years to come, 
either politically or economically? 


Mr. Morcentuau: You are asking me two questions. The 
first question I would answer in this way. I would stabilize the 
status quo as it exists today. Where the Russians are in control, 
they shall remain in control. Where we are in control, we shall 
remain in control. Once we have given each other this assurance, 
we shall try to arrive at a compromise with regard to those 
territories which lie in the no-man’s land between the two 
spheres of influence. 

With regard to your second question as to whether I can give 
you any assurance that the Russians will keep their agreement, 
there is no assurance at all. But this is the risk which one has 
always to take in foreign affairs. Here again it is the question of 
what is the greater risk. Does not the universal intervention 
which we are pursuing today provide a means of leading to war 
much more surely than the limitation of spheres of influence of 
which I have spoken? 

History seems to bear out my opinion. Take, for instance, the 
relations between Great Britain and Russia in the nineteenth 
century, where crisis after crisis occurred between 1856 and 
1878; where the talk of war came up in Britain time and again; 
and where, finally, at the Congress of Berlin, of 1878, an agree- 
ment was arrived at delimiting the spheres of influence between 
Russia and Great Britain in exactly those geographical spots 
which are again today the sore spots of international affairs. 


Mr. Kuu: What you said seems to me to require one qualifica- 
tion. As I understand you, you are suggesting that we should 
freeze the existing zones between Russia and the West. That is in 
substance implied by what Wallace said, and I would agree with 
‘it with one reservation. I also think that one must take into 
account that there are what one may call “twilight” zones which 
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have not been allocated definitely or finally to either one of the 
groups. There is Austria, Hungary, and, even to some extent, 
Czechoslovakia. We do not know yet in which orbit those areas 
will be in two or five or ten years. 


Mr. MorcentTHAu: Yes. 


Mr. Kuu: That is one of the problems that would have to be 
solved. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. Those problems are insoluble as all 
minor, secondary problems are insoluble as long as you have not 
arrived at a solution of the basic problem of security in those 
zones which are each regarded by Russia and the United States 
as vital to its own security. 

But this is also one of the reasons why the Peace Conference 
in Paris makes such slow progress. It is dealing with the secondary 
issues, which require a solution of the primary issue—the prob- 
lem of security—before they can successfully be attacked. 


Mr. Stevenson: Perhaps you gentlemen have outlined the 
shape of things to come, but for my part I must say that I still 
feel that rigid exclusive blocs can only aggravate the fear and 
suspicion that already trouble the world. 

If our peace is to be more than an uneasy and precarious one, 
we must try to do something better than divide Europe into 
exclusive eastern and western political and economic blocs. 

But I am sure that there is one thing we can all agree upon 
here. I do not want to overlook the opportunity to say some- 
thing about how important the health of our democratic capi- 
talism is in all this. I do not think our performance in the first 
year of peace—our strikes, the merchant marine tied up, steel 
and rail strikes, skyrocketing prices if you please, black markets, 
inflation, stock-market crash, and all the irresponsible political 
shouting—has been very encouraging to our myriad friends 
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around the world for whom the American domestic scene is the 
barometer of hopes and fears. 

Some say that if there is another severe economic depression 
in the United States, the Soviets are convinced that capitalism 
will try to fight its way out of it at their expense, and all agree 
that in the shattering world-wide consequences of an American 
economic collapse lies the prospect for the expansion of com- 
munism. 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Rounp TaBLE speakers. 
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What Do You ThinkP 


. What is the foreign policy of the United States as stated by Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes? As stated by Secretary of Commerce Wallace? 
What are the points of conflict in these two policies? 


. Do you agree with Senator Taft that the present foreign policy of 
the United States is a policy of appeasement of Russia? Do you 
agree with the thesis of Henry Wallace that the United States is 
making Britain the key to our foreign policy? With his statement that 
“the British imperialistic policy in the Near East alone, combined 
with Russian retaliation, would lead the United States straight to 
war unless we have a clearly-defined and realistic policy of our own”? 


. Walter Lippmann has recently advocated that the United States 
should adopt a policy of calculated risk and build up American power 
in the eastern Mediterranean, keep the Dardanelles open, bring pow- 
er to bear on Russia’s most vulnerable spot, the Ukraine, and force 
Moscow to negotiate a general settlement. Do you agree? What 
do you think of Lippmann’s criticism that our present foreign policy 
wastes American diplomatic power on secondary issues? 


. What does the sphere-of-influence policy mean in terms of the strug- 
gle for Germany? Does it “cut the ground from under present 
American foreign policy”? Does the Wallace policy by appeasement 
endanger American and British interests? Discuss. 


. What are the problems of definition of the American and Russian 


spheres of influence? How would you define the American and Rus- 
sian spheres of influence? 


. In your opinion, what are the Russian objectives? Do the Russians 
pin their fears or their expectations on a major American depression? 
If you think the Russian intentions are not clear, what policy would 
you suggest to find out what the Russian objectives are? 


. Do you agree with Mr. Morgenthau that there is a contradiction in 
the morality that justifies interference on the behalf of freedom in 
the Balkans, on the one hand, and yet permits the United States to 
support such groups as Franco, the Greek monarchy, and Alfred 
Hugenberg? Do you agree with Mr. Stevenson that the acceptance 
of exclusive blocs means the loss of many of the principles that 
America fought for in the war? 
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